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THE  FORCES  THAT  MAKE  FOR 
PEACE. 

ADDRESS  AT  THE  MOHONK  CONFERENCE  ON  INTERNATIONAL  ARBI- 

TIL^TION,  19  lO. 

By  Hon.  William  J.  Bryan. 

I  have  been  trying  for  a  number  of  years  to  arrange  to  be  in  this 
place  at  one  of  these  Conferences,  and  I  esteem  myself  fortunate 
that  this  meeting  was  held  at  a  time  that  exactly  fitted  into  my  plans. 
I  am  not  sufficiently  acquainted  with  your  program  to  know  what 
phases  of  this  question  have  been  covered  or  what  subjects  are  to 
be  treated  by  those  who  speak  after  me.  Yet  we  are  all  so  different 
in  method  of  expression  and  in  mode  of  thought,  even  when  we  are 
one  in  purpose  and  desire,  that  each,  viewing  it  from  his  own  point 
of  view,  can  present  just  a  little  different  hne  of  thought  from 
others. 

I  thought  that  I  would  speak  of  the  forces  that  are  back  of  this 
movement,  for  one  cannot  understand  the  strength  of  a  movement, 
nor  can  he  judge  of  its  permanency,  unless  he  knows  the  reasons  back 
of  it.  In  law  school  we  read  the  maxim,  *'He  knoweth  not  the  law 
who  knoweth  not  the  reason  thereof."  So  he  cannot  accurately 
judge  of  the  strength  of  this  movement  unless  he  imderstands  that 
back  of  it  are  forces  which  are  imiversal,  which  are  continuous  in 
their  operation  and  which  are  irresistible.  My  faith  in  this  movement 
rests  upon  the  belief  that  the  forces  back  of  it  must  of  necessity  bring 
it  to  triumph,  and  faith  is  in  itself  a  great  motive  power.  One 
cannot  please  God,  we  are  told,  without  faith,  and  I  think  that  is 
a  very  conservative  statement.  I  think  I  might  make  it  stronger 
than  that,  and  say  that  without  faith  it  is  not  only  impossible  to 
please  God,  but  impossible  to  do  anything  else  of  importance.  Unless 
one  beUeves,  he  cannot  act  with  enthusiasm,  nor  can  he  lead  others 
to  believe.    If  I  were  going  to  define  eloquence,  I  would  say  it  is  the 
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speech  of  one  who  knows  what  he  is  talking  about  and  means  what 
he  says.  It  is  only  when  one  speaks  from  his  own  heart  to  the  hearts 
of  others  that  he  really  moves  people  or  persuades  them  or  leads 
them  to  act,  and  he  must  himself  have  faith  if  he  would  induce  others 
to  believe. 

To  have  faith,  one  must  build  upon  a  sure  foundation.  Those  who 
believe  in  the  coming  of  the  day  when  nations  shall  not  rise  up  agamst 
nations  and  when  peoples  shall  leam  war  no  more, — those  who  look 
forward  to  the  coming  of  this  day  have  faith,  and  they  have  something 
for  the  faith  to  rest  upon.  All  the  great  forces  of  the  world  make 
for  peace.  The  intellectual  progress  of  the  world  cannot  be  downed, 
and  there  is  not  a  nation  in  the  world  in  which  there  is  not  intel- 
lectual progress.  The  number  of  schools  is  increasing  constantly ;  the 
attendance  upon  the  schools  is  increasing  yearly;  the  standard  of 
education  is  rising  every  year.  That  is  true  in  this  country,  in  every 
state  in  this  country;  it  is  true  on  this  hemisphere  and  in  every 
country  on  this  hemisphere;  it  is  true  in  the  Eastern  world  and  in 
every  country  there.  Now,  if  it  be  true  that  everywhere  there  is  in- 
tellectual progress,  if  it  be  true  that  ever3rwhere  the  minds  of  men 
are  becoming  unfettered,  if  it  be  true  that  everywhere  people  are 
rising  intellectually  and  taking  a  larger  survey  of  their  relations  to 
the  world,  it  must  necessarily  follow  that  with  this  intellectual 
growth  there  must  come  a  greater  demand  for  peace;  for,  the  more 
intelligent  a  man  is,  the  more  clearly  he  discerns  that  might  cannot 
make  right,  the  more  clearly  he  discerns  that  no  moral  question  can 
be  settled  by  force,  and  that  where  force  settles  a  question  it  is  only  a 
temporary  settlement,  and,  if  it  is  settled  on  the  wrong  side,  it  simply 
means  that  there  will  be  accumulating  protest  until  a  new  settlement 
is  undertaken.  The  best  force,  therefore,  that  makes  for  peace  is  the 
world^sjntellectual  progress.  I  might  add  that  in  these  assemblies 
we  see  the  evidences  of  that  fact,  because  we  find  great  educators, 
intellectual  lights,  raising  their  voices  in  behalf  of  peace;  we  find 
those  persons  who  are  foremost  in  the  educational  world  giving  of 
their  time  and  of  their  thought  for  the  promotion  of  peace.  This  is 
true  not  only  here,  but  everywhere.  ( If  there  were  no  other  evidence 
of  the  coming  of  a  world-wide  peace,  we  could  find  sufiicient  proof  of 
it  in  the  one  fact  alone  that  the  world  is  growing  more  intelligent; 
and  we  can  beUeve  that,  in  proportion  as  it  grows  more  intelligent,  it 
will  substitute  brain  methods  in  the  settlement  of  difiiculties  for  the 
physical-force  methods  that  have  been  employed  in  the  past. ) 
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But  there  is  another  force  that  works  for  peace.  It  is  the  progress 
of  the  world  toward^iopular  goyernment,  and  this  isjust  as  marked 
and  just  as  universal  as  the  progress  of  the  world  in  education.  All 
over  the  world  you  will  find  that  government  is  being  brought  nearer 
to  the  people;  that  all  over  the  world  the  power  of  the  individual  is 
increasing;  he  is  asserting  himself  more  and  more.  First  we  had  the 
monarchs  who  reigned  without  limitation,  then  we  had  the  monarchs 
who  reigned  with  limitation,  then  we  had  the  few  who  ruled  over 
the  many;  but  year  by  year  the  heights  are  being  brought  down  and 
the  valleys  are  being  raised,  and  man  is  more  and  more  becoming  a 
man  "for  a*  that."  The  power  of  the  individual  is  an  increasing 
power,  and  you  cannot  find  a  country  that  has  not  at  this  time,  that 
has  not  at  all  times,  a  controversy  in  which  democracy, — and  of 
course  I  do  not  use  it  in  any  partisan  sense,  but  in  the  broader  sense 
in  which  we  are  all  democrats, — in  which  democracy  is  on  the  one 
side  and  aristocracy  on  the  other.  In  this  world-wide  and  continuous 
contest  between  aristocracy  and  democracy,  democracy  is  gaining  and 
aristocracy  is  dying;  and  with  this  growth  of  popular  government 
there  must  necessarily  come  the  discouragement  of  war.  Kings  used 
to  use  their  people  merely  to  secure  fame  and  honor  and  wealth  for 
themselves.  The  burden  of  war  has  always  been  upon  the  masses, 
and  the  time  was  when  they  could  not  protest  against  being  slaugh- 
tered to  advance  some  person's  personal  interest.  But  with  the 
growth  of  popular  government,  with  the  increasing  voice  of  the  masses 
in  government,  there  comes  a  rising  protest  against  war  and  a  rising 
demand  that  peaceful  methods  shall  be  substituted  for  violent 
methods.  In  war  the  masses  bear  the  burden;  the  children  of  the 
masses  die  upon  the  battlefield,  while  the  glories  of  war  and  the 
profits  of  war  go  to  the  very  few.  I  say,  therefore,  that  the  second 
great  force  that  lies  back  of  this  peace  movement  is  the  growth  of 
po^iilar  government. 

But  there  is  another  force,  and  I  am  not  sure  but  it  is  a  stronger 
force  than  either  of  those  I  have  mentioned.  It  is  the  moral^rowth 
oLthe  world.  Let  no  one  think  that  the  worldTis  gettlngworse. 
The  world  is  getting  better,  and  that  is  not  only  true  here,  but  it  is 
true  all  'round  the  world.  There  is  more  altruism  in  the  world  to-day 
than  there  ever  was  before,  and  there  is  more  altruism  in  this  country 
than  in  any  other  country  that  ever  was  or  that  is  to-day.  If  any 
one  doubts  the  altruism  in  the  world,  let  him  investigate  what  is 
going  on  in  the  world.    Let  him  stop  counting  his  money  for  a  while. 
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and  see  what  those  people  are  doing  who  are  spending  money  instead 
of  making  it,  who  are  more  interested  in  finding  out  what  money  will 
do  than  they  are  in  finding  out  where  they  can  get  some  more,  and 
he  will  find  that  altruistic  influences  are  reaching  out  and  are  girdling 
the  world.  He  will  find  that  this  nation  is  at  the  very  head,  and  that 
this  nation  is  spending  more  money  per  capita  outside  of  this  country 
in  an  unselfish  interest  in  humanity  and  for  the  advancement  of  the 
world's  welfare  than  any  other  nation  in  the  world  or  any  other 
nation  that  the  world  has  ever  known.  But  we  have  no  monopoly 
on  this.  I  speak  only  of  our  primacy,  and,  when  I  speak  of  our  nation 
being  ahead,  let  no  one  from  any  other  nation  take  offense.  It  is  nec- 
essary that  our  nation  shall  lead  to  avoid  a  just  censure,  for  this 
nation  has  received  from  the  world  as  no  other  nation  has  ever  re- 
ceived, and  if  it  be  true  that  much  is  required  of  those  to  whom  much 
is  given,  then  our  nation  must,  if  it  remember  its  obligation,  give 
more  than  any  other  nation  has  ever  given.  Every  nation  in  the 
world  has  contributed  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  to  our  triumph,  to 
our  growth  and  to  our  greatness,  and  we  should  be  worthy  of  the 
severest  condemnation  if  we  did  not,  in  gratitude  for  what  we  have 
received,  give  abundantly  of  our  abundance.  I  repeat  that  there  is  a 
moraLprogress  in  the  world;  there  is  a  recognition  of  the  doctrine  of 
brotherhoodTsuch  as  has  not  before  been  known. 

About  five  or  six  years  ago  I  ran  across  a  letter  that  was  written 
by  Dumas  about  fourteen  years  ago.  He  said  that  we  were  on  the 
eve  of  a  new  era,  we  were  on  the  eve  of  the  era  of  brotherhood;  that 
the  world  was  about  to  be  seized  with  the  passion  of  love;  that  people 
were  going  to  love  one  another  as  they  had  never  loved  before.  Tol- 
stoy read  this  letter  of  Dumas,  and  two  years  after  the  letter  was 
written  by  the  great  Frenchman  the  great  Russian  indorsed  the  doc- 
trine, and  said  that  he,  too,  saw  the  signs  of  the  coming  of  this  day. 
Within  the  last  ten  years  I  have  seen  evidences  of  it.  I  might  give 
you  one.  Ten  years  ago  we  had  scarcely  a  men's  club  in  the  churches, 
— I  say  scarcely,  I  do  not  mean  to  say  we  had  none  at  all,  but  few 
compared  with  what  we  have  now.  Within  ten  years  Bible  classes 
have  been  formed  in  almost  every  church  of  prominence.  And  this 
is  true  not  only  of  the  various  branches  of  the  Protestant  Church,  but 
there  is  progress  along  this  Hne  in  the  Catholic  Church  as  well.  All 
of  the  churches  are  bringing  their  men  in;  they  are  getting  their  men 
to  study.  Go  to  the  book-shelves;  go  to  the  catalogues  and  see 
how  many  books  are  being  written  to-day  on  the  one  subject  of  the 
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application  of  religion  to  life,  and  you  will  find  that  never  before  has 
there  been  such  a  scrutinizing  of  the  individual's  acts  and  such  an 
effort  to  make  his  life  conform  to  his  professions. 

I  believe  that  this  movement  is  more  than  a  national  one.  I  went 
three  years  ago  to  the  first  meeting  of  the  National  Brotherhood  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church.  They  had  about  one  thousand  delegates  there 
at  the  first  meeting.  At  the  second  meeting  they  had  about  fifteen 
hundred,  and  at  the  third  about  two  thousand.  And  it  is  only  a  few 
years  ago  that  that  first  meeting  was  held.  Following  the  formation 
of  the  brotherhood  in  the  churches,  all  of  these  denominations  are 
now  linking  local  organizations  together  in  great  national  organiza- 
tions. We  have  here  one  (Dr.  Francis  E.  Clark)  who  is  identified 
with  a  great  movement ;  I  can  also  say  with  whom  a  great  movement 
is  identified.  I  attended  a  Christian  Endeavor  Society  last  year  at 
St.  Paul,  and  I  found  there  an  immense  gathering  representing  some 
two  millions  and  a  half.  The  growth  of  this  is  significant.  The 
growth  of  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  is  equally  signifi- 
cant. I  think  I  am  entirely  within  the  truth  when  I  say  that  more 
money  has  been  raised  to  support  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Associa- 
tion in  the  last  ten  years  than  was  raised  in  the  preceding  fifty  years. 
I  mention  these  as  some  of  the  evidences. 

This  peace  movement  is  another  evidence.  It  is  an  outgrowth, 
a  symptom,  an  illustration;  and  to  this  awakening  sense  of  brother- 
hood I  look  for  mighty  results  in  the  spread  of  this  movement.  I 
would  say,  therefore,  that  back  of  this  peace  movement  there  are 
three  mighty  forces:  the  world's  intellectual  progress,  the  world's 
growth  toward  popular  government  and  the  world's  recognition  of 
the  doctrine  of  human  brotherhood.  Now,  as  naturally  and  neces- 
sarily follows,  there  are  different  ways  of  expressing  this  desire  for 
peace;  there  are  different  ways  of  securing  peace,  or,  I  might  better 
say,  of  attempting  to  secure  it.  We  do  not  all  think  alike.  When 
we  agree  as  to  the  end,  we  differ  as  to  the  means  of  reaching  it.  Re- 
garding the  family — if  you  attend  a  meeting  where  they  discuss  how 
to  train  children,  you  will  find  that  some  will  believe  that  you  ought 
never  to  use  the  rod;  others  will  tell  you  there  has  been  no  change 
from  the  old  doctrine,  *' Spare  the  rod  and  spoil  the  child";  and  yet 
they  are  equally  anxious  to  improve  the  child, — a  difference  merely 
as  to  how  to  get  at  it  or  to  reach  that  desired  end. 

I  went  to  a  meeting  a  few  years  ago  and  I  heard  a  speech  made  by 
an  eminent  scientist  of  Europe.    He  gave  an  argimient  in  favor  of 
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peace  I  had  never  heard  before,  and  I  doubt  if  I  shall  ever  hear  it  again. 
He  said  he  was  opposed  to  war  because  it  was  not  in  harmony  with 
the  theory  of  the  survival  of  the  fittest;  that  war  killed  off  the  strong- 
est instead  of  the  weakest,  therefore  he  was  opposed  to  it.  I  am  glad 
to  have  anybody  help  in  peace,  no  matter  what  his  reason  is,  glad  to 
have  his  influence  on  the  right  side,  no  matter  upon  what  he  bases  his 
argument.  I  think,  though,  that  more  of  us  believe  that  war  is  bad 
because  it  kills  anybody,  whether  strong  or  weak.  We  will  get  all  the 
people  we  can  to  help  bring  peace  on  the  theory  that  it  is  bad  to  kill 
anybody,  and,  when  we  get  up  pretty  near  to  getting  peace,  there  may 
be  enough  of  those  others  who  think  war  is  bad  because  it  kills  the 
strongest  to  make  a  majority,  and  we  will  be  grateful  to  them  if  they 
will  come  in  and  help.  So  you  will  find  two  schools  of  thought  as  to 
the  best  way  to  bring  about  peace. 

I  attended  a  peace  meeting  the  other  day  at  which  there  was  one 
other  speaker  besides  myself,  and  he  spoke  first.  He  advocated  the 
large  navy  plan  of  bringing  peace, — that  we  could  promote  peace 
better  by  standing  in  a  position  where  we  could  tell  a  people  that, 
if  they  did  not  do  this  or  that,  they  had  better.  Well,  they  are 
honest,  just  as  honest  as  we  are,  and  they  seem  to  be  more  num- 
erous just  now  than  we  are.  That  is  another  reason  why  prudence 
would  dictate  that  I  say  they  are  as  honest  as  we  are.  I  would  not 
like  to  believe  that  there  are  as  few  people  honest  as  agreed  with 
me.  I  am  bound  to  believe  that  there  are  a  great  many  honest  but 
misguided  people  who  ought  to  agree  with  me.'  I  am  anxious  to 
have  these  people  who  believe  in  coercing  peace,  who  believe  in 
peace  with  a  swaggering  accompaniment, — I  am  glad  to  have  them 
help  all  they  will,  and  I  hope  they  will  help  a  great  deal.  It  is 
barely  possible  that  they  may  get  the  armaments  so  large  in  some 
nations  as  to  make  it  impossible  for  them  to  support  the  expenses 
of  war.  That  is  possible;  but  there  is  no  reason  why  we  should  not 
work  on  the  other  line  at  the  same  time,  so  that,  while  these  people 
with  all  their  honesty  and  good  sense  are  trying  to  scare  the  world 
into  peace,  I  think  some  of  us  at  least  ought  to  stand  for  the  doctrine 
that  we  may  love  the  world  into  peace. 

I  do  not  want  to  say  that  those  who  differ  from  us  cannot  find 
Bible  authority,  for,  unfortunately,  people  have  found  Bible  au- 
thority for  almost  everything;  but  I  find  Bible  authority  for  our 
idea.  It  is  good  doctrine,  it  comes  from  the  highest  source;  it  not 
only  comes  from  the  Bible,  but  from  Christ  himself,  who  said,  "  So 
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let  your  light  shine  before  men ;  that  they  may  see  your  good  works, 
and  glorify  your  Father."  Christ  placed  the  emphasis  upon  the  ex- 
ample, upon  the  influence  of  the  upUfted  life;  and  I  know  of  no 
way  of  judging  nations  except  to  apply  to  nations  the  rules  that  we 
apply  to  individuals.  I  know  of  no  limitation  that  can  be  placed 
on  a  moral  principle.  I  know  of  no  moral  principle  that  apphes  to 
one  himian  being  that  does  not  apply  to  a  group,  no  matter  how 
large  it  is.  I  do  not  understand  how  a  nation  can  become  great  ex- 
cept upon  the  very  plan  that  the  Almighty  has  laid  down  for  us  to 
build  greatness  on,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  there  is  infidelity  in  the 
idea  that  we  cannot  afford  to  do  right  till  somebody  else  joins  with 
us.  You  cannot  tell  what  good  an  example  will  do  until  you  set 
it.  You  cannot  tell,  except  by  testing  it,  what  influence  will  go  out 
from  an  uplifted  life;  nor  can  you  tell  till  you  try  it  what  influence 
will  go  out  from  a  nation  that  sets  an  uplifted  example. 

I  believe  in  these  international  meetings;  I  believe  that  our  people 
ought  to  be  represented  and  that  we  ought  to  try  to  get  agreements 
with  nations  to  do  the  things  that  are  good.  But  I  do  not  believe 
this  nation  ought  to  wait  for  any  other  nation  to  agree  to  do  what 
is  right.  It  ought  itself  to  do  what  is  right.  I  have  faith  in  what 
I  understand  to  be  the  Bible  plan  of  bringing  about  peace. 

Suppose  we  had  two  men  here  who  differed,  honestly  differed, 
as  to  the  method  of  bringing  peace  among  men.  I  would  suggest 
this  plan  of  testing  the  two  plans  on  a  small  individual  scale,  that 
we  might  then  judge  as  to  how  it  would  apply  on  a  large  scale.  I 
would  say  to  these  two  men  to  put  their  plans  into  practice.  Let 
one  of  them  strap  revolvers  round  him,  and  announce  that  he  stood 
ready  to  avenge  any  insult,  and  he  would  bring  peace  by  fighting 
for  it.  Let  the  other  announce  that  he  did  not  intend  to  do  injury 
to  anybody,  that  he  would  assume  that  nobody  was  going  to  do 
injury  to  him,  that  he  was  not  going  to  arm  himself;  and  he  might 
go  even  further,  and  announce  that  he  would  promise  in  advance 
not  to  resist  any  violence  attempted  against  him  or  to  punish  any 
man  or  any  woman  who  struck  him.  Which  one  would  have  the 
fewer  scars  at  the  end  of  ten  years?  My  friends,  if  this  nation 
announced  to  the  world  that  it  would  not  spend  its  money  getting 
ready  for  wars  that  ought  never  to  come,  that  it  would  rather  try 
to  prevent  the  coming  of  war,  that,  as  it  did  not  intend  to  go  out  as 
a  burglar,  it  would  not  equip  itself  with  burglary  tools,  that  it  had 
faith  in  the  good  intent  of  other  people,  and  it  expected  other  people 
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to  have  faith  in  its  good  intent,  do  you  think  our  nation  would  suffer 
for  that? 

Some  one  has  said  here — I  beheve  it  was  the  distinguished  presi- 
dent of  Columbia  University — that,  whenever  there  is  an  appropria- 
tion to  be  made  for  battleships,  it  is  preceded  by  vociferous  ex- 
pression of  a  profitable  kind  of  patriotism, — the  spending  of  money 
for  battleships.  I  am  glad  he  said  it.  Every  time  there  is  some- 
thing good  to  be  said  that  is  strong,  I  am  always  glad  somebody 
else  has  said  it,  so  I  can  quote  it, — I  am  so  conservative!  When- 
ever I  wish  to  make  a  radical  expression,  I  always  look  for  some 
man  who  stands  higher  than  I  do,  and,  if  I  can  find  that  he  has  said 
what  I  want  to  say,  then  I  can  say  it  and  hide  behind  authority. 
So  I  am  glad  that  one  of  these  college  presidents  says  a  thing  Uke 
that,  because  I  can  now  quote  from  him,  and  it  will  be  more  effective 
than  if  I  said  it  first;  but  what  he  said  was  so. 

We  have  a  navy  league  in  this  country;  they  have  one  in  Germany; 
they  have  one  in  Great  Britain ;  and  they  have  one  in  France.  These 
navy  leagues  play  one  nation  against  the  other.  Whenever  we 
build  a  battleship,  the  picture  of  it  is  published  in  the  Hterature  of 
all  the  other  countries,  and  the  building  of  that  battleship  is  urged 
as  a  reason  why  all  the  other  nations  should  build  at  least  one  more, 
and  possibly  two.  Then,  when  they  get  scared  and  build,  we  get 
the  picture  over  here,  and  we  must  build  another.  That  is  exactly 
what  goes  on  and  what  has  been  going  on  for  years.  We  are  expected 
to  get  scared  whenever  another  nation  builds  a  battleship,  and  then 
we  are  to  build  two  and  scare  them  until  they  build  three,  and  we 
get  scared  again  and  build  four.  That  is  exactly  what  is  going  on, 
and  I  am  satisfied  that  President  Butler  put  his  finger  upon  the 
cause.  It  is  this  profitable  patriotism  that  finds  money  in  the  build- 
ing of  ships  and  getting  ready  for  war;  and  then,  as  soon  as  we  get 
our  ships  built,  the  very  same  forces  will  forget  their  patriotism  and, 
if  they  get  a  chance,  build  ships  for  other  nations  to  beat  our  ships. 
I  have  sometimes  used  this  illustration:  Suppose  there  was  a  large 
lake,  and  suppose  that  there  were  half  a  dozen  landowners,  with 
their  lands  bordering  on  this  lake,  living  peaceably  together,  without 
trouble  or  sign  of  trouble.  A  man  who  builds  ships  goes  to  one  of 
them,  and  says:  "You  are  very  fooHsh:  you  are  living  here  with 
no  protection  whatever.  Don't  you  know  that  any  of  these  men 
around  you  might  bxiild  a  battleship  and  come  here,  and  you  are 
absolutely  defenseless?    Now  let  me  build  a  ship  for  you,  and  you 
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will  get  ahead  of  them.'*  Suppose  the  man  was  foolish  enough  to 
take  the  advice.  Just  as  soon  as  that  ship  was  built,  the  shipbuilder 
would  go  tf  the  next  neighbor,  and  say:  "Why,  don't  you  see  that 
man  over  there  has  got  a  battleship?  What  has  he  got  that  for? 
Do  you  suppose  he  is  building  it  for  nothing?  Have  you  any  doubt 
he  has  designs  on  you?  Where  else  can  he  use  it  except  on  this  lake? 
You  had  better  get.Teady.  Now  I  can  build  you  two."  And,  if  this 
man  is  fooHsh,  he  would  build  two.  Then  what  an  argument  the  ship- 
builder would  have  when  he  got  to  the  third  man!  "Why,  there 
are  two  of  them  against  you.  They  might  combine,  and  you  are 
absolutely  defenseless."  Now  with  that  argument  he  could  go  all 
round  that  lake,  and,  after  building  ships  for  each  one,  he  could  go 
back  to  the  first  one,  and  say:  "You  are  out  of  date.  Look  at  the 
improvements  since  you  built.  And  then  you  have  only  one,  and 
these  other  people  have  four  or  five  or  eight  apiece.  There  is 
nothing  for  you  to  do  but  mortgage  your  land.  Now  you  are  in  for 
it!"  Now  that  is  the  race  of  the  world,  my  friends, — that  is  the 
mad  race  of  the  world. 

My  friends,  the  building  of  these  great  battleships,  these  prepara- 
tions by  Christian  nations  to  fight  one  another,  is  a  challenge  to  the 
Christian  civiHzation  of  the  world;  it  is  infidelity  to  the  doctrine 
taught  by  the  Founder  of  the  Christian  reHgion.  Christ  taught  no 
such  doctrine;  he  taught  us  the  power  of  love,  not  the  power  of  the 
sword;  and  those  who  have  tried  to  put  into  practice  this  doctrine 
are  the  ones  who  have  suffered  least  from  the  use  of  force. 

I  suppose  that  the  most  significant  example  in  all  this  world  to-day 
of  one  who  lives  as  he  preaches  this  doctrine  of  love  is  the  case  of 
Tolstoy.  He  is  not  only  a  believer  in  the  doctrine  of  love,  but  he  is  a 
believer  in  the  doctrine  of  non-resistance,  and  there  he  stands  pro- 
claiming to  the  world  that  he  believes  that  love  is  a  better  protection 
•than  force;  that  he  thinks  a  man  will  suffer  less  by  refusing  to  use 
violence  than  if  he  used  it.  And  what  is  the  result?  He  is  the  only 
man  in  Russia  that  the  czar  with  all  his  army  dare  not  lay  his  hand  on. 
Those  who  have  gone  out  preaching  the  doctrine  of  force  in  Russia 
have  gone  into  isolation,  while  Tolstoy  stands  there  and  waits  for  them 
to  come;  but  the  power  that  is  about  him,  the  power  that  is  over 
him  and  the  power  that  is  in  him  is  proof  against  violence.  I  believe 
it  would  be  true  of  a  nation.  I  believe  that  this  nation  could  stand 
before  the  world  to-day  and  tell  the  world  that  it  did  not  believe  in 
war,  that  it  did  not  believe  that  it  was  the  right  way  to  settle  disputes, 
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that  it  had  no  disputes  that  it  was  not  wilUng  to  submit  to  the  judg- 
ment of  the  world.  If  this  nation  did  that,  it  not  only  would  not  be 
attacked  by  any  other  nation  on  the  earth,  but  it  would  become  the 
supreme  power  in  the  world.  I  have  no  doubt  of  it,  and  I  believe 
that  the  whole  tendency  is  toward  that  policy.  I  believe  that  our 
nation  can  take  a  long  step  in  advance  now  by  announcing  doctrines 
of  this  kind, — announcing  that  its  navy  will  not  be  used  for  the  collec- 
tion of  debt;  that,  as  we  do  not  imprison  people  for  debt  in  this  coun- 
try, we  will  not  man  battleships  and  kill  people  because  they  owe  peo- 
ple in  this  country;  that  we  will  apply  to  international  affairs  the  very 
doctrines  we  apply  to  our  national  affairs,  and,  if  any  one  in  the  United 
States  wishes  to  invest  money  in  another  country,  he  must  do  so  ac- 
cording to  the  laws  of  that  country  and  be  subject  to  the  authority 
of  that  country.  Then  every  nation  would  be  open  to  American  in- 
vestment; for  that  is  the  kind  of  «i vestment  they  would  look  for. 
They  have  had  enough  of  investments  which  are  preceded  by  the 
purchase  of  a  little  land  to  be  followed  by  a  battleship  that  takes  the 
rest  of  the  country.  I  beHeve  that  from  every  standpoint  this  would 
be  a  proper  thing. 

I  beHeve  that,  if  our  nation  would  announce  to  the  world  that 
it  stands  ready  to  enter  into  a  treaty  of  peace  with  every  other  nation, 
big  or  little,  that,  whenever  there  is  any  dispute  which  is  beyond 
diplomatic  settlement,  that  dispute  shall  be  submitted  to  an  impartial 
tribunal  for  investigation  and  report, — if  our  nation  did  that,  it  would 
not  be  a  year's  time  before  we  would  have  treaties  of  peace  of  that 
kind  with  the  leading  nations,  and  in  two  years'  time  with  practically 
all  nations.  And,  when  this  nation  had  entered  into  that  kind  of 
treaty  of  peace  with  other  nations,  we  would  find  the  example  such 
that  it  would  result  in  treaties  being  made  between  other  nations, 
and  the  day  of  war  would  be  past. 

Every  time  we  talk  about  arbitration,  they  say,  "But  there  are 
some  questions  that  affect  national  honor,  and  you  cannot  submit 
that  kind  of  a  question  to  arbitration."  The  trouble  is  that,  when- 
ever a  nation  wants  to  fight,  it  manufactures  a  question  of  honor. 
It  is  Uke  the  old  doctor  who  said,  whenever  he  was  asked  to  treat  a 
disease  which  he  did  not  understand,  that  he  could  not  treat  that 
disease,  but  he  could  give  the  patient  something  that  would  knock 
the  patient  into  fits,  and  he  was  death  on  fits!  So,  my  friends,  when- 
ever a  nation  wants  to  go  to  war,  no  matter  what  the  subject  is,  it 
turns  it  into  a  question  of  national  honor  and  goes  to  shooting.    If  we 
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could  have  an  investigation  of  every  controversy  that  is  not  settled 
by  diplomacy,  we  would  separate  the  question  of  fact  from  the  ques- 
tion of  honor,  and  I  think,  when  the  questions  of  fact  were  settled, 
we  would  generally  find  there  was  no  real  question  of  honor. 

I  am  very  glad  to  have  had  this  opportunity  of  meeting  with  you. 
I  am  glad  to  join  with  you  in  an  effort  to  advance  a  movement  in  whose 
ultimate  triumph  I  have  absolute  confidence.  When  one  is  work- 
ing for  something  which  he  believes  is  right  and  for  something  which 
he  believes  will  triumph,  he  is  not  so  particular  as  to  the  exact  date  of 
the  triumph.  A  man  who  is  trying  to  get  something  that  he  knows 
to  be  wrong  must  get  it  right  away,  for  he  knows,  if  he  does  not  get  it 
soon,  he  cannot  get  it  at  all;  but,  when  one  works  for  something  he 
believes  to  be  right,  he  knows  that  every  hour  will  increase  the  chances 
of  his  triumph,  for  he  believes  that  back  of  truth  stands  God  with  an 
arm  strong  enough  to  bring  victory  to  his  side. 
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PEACE. 

REMARKS  AT  THE  MOHONK  CONFERENCE  ON  INTERNATIONAL  ARBITRA- 
TION, 191I. 

I  am  not  here  to-day  to  take  part  in  discussions,  but  I  could  not 
resist  the  temptation  to  stop  off  for  a  few  hours  when  I  found  it  was 
possible  to  do  so.  And  I  have  been  abundantly  repaid  for  my  coming 
in  what  I  have  heard.  I  think  that  about  the  only  thing  I  need  say 
is  that  this  is  a  period  of  congratulation  more  than  a  period  of  prep- 
aration. In  fact,  I  feel  that  the  treaty*  which  has  been  substantially 
agreed  upon  and  which  has  been  briefly  outUned  in  the  papers  is  so 
important  a  factor  in  the  securing  of  that  for  which  we  are  all  hoping 
that  it  is  going  to  render  some  of  our  work  unnecessary,  and  I  feel  a 
good  deal  Uke  one  who  is  at  the  end  of  a  contest  when  the  result  is 
known  and  he  only  awaits  the  announcement.  I  believe  that  this 
treaty,  if  the  outline  presents  what  the  treaty  contains,  is  the  begin- 

*  President  Taft's  arbitration  treaties  with  Great  Britain  and  France. 
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ning  of  the  end  of  war.  Heretofore  there  have  been  exceptions  in 
our  treaties,  and  the  exceptions  have  been  the  difficult  things  to  deal 
with,  because,  when  people  are  excited,  they  are  Ukely  to  imagine  that 
the  cause  which  arouses  them  comes  within  the  exceptions  of  the 
treaty.  When  people  are  mad,  they  talk  about  what  they  can  do; 
when  they  are  calm,  they  talk  about  what  they  ought  to  do;  and  the 
difficulty  is  that,  when  people  are  mad,  they  see  no  part  of  the  treaty 
except  the  exception  clauses.  I  have  been  worried  as  I  have  heard 
the  reports  of  the  work  on  this  treaty.  For  instance,  in  Washington 
a  little  over  a  month  ago,  I  read  in  a  paper  that  the  treaty  would  cover 
practically  all  questions.  I  have  spent  about  twenty  years  of  my  life 
helping  to  write  platforms,  and  "practically"  is  one  of  the  words  I 
have  had  to  fight  all  my  Ufe.  I  think  that  Mr.  Roosevelt  spoke  once 
of  a  weasel- word.  I  never  heard  the  phrase  before.  I  think  he  said 
he  quoted  it  from  some  one  else,  but  it  is  a  very  happy  phrase.  The 
weasel- word  is  the  word  that  is  put  into  a  phrase  to  suck  the  meaning 
out  of  other  words.  When  I  saw  that  word  **  practically,"  I  under- 
stood what  it  meant,  because,  of  all  the  weasel-words,  I  know  of  no 
other  word  that  has  been  as  weasel-like  as  "practically."  And  then 
I  saw  a  statement  in  the  Chicago  paper  that  the  first  clause  of  the 
treaty  would  provide  that  all  questions  would  be  submitted  to  dis- 
pute except  those  that  involved  the  vital  interest  of  the  nation,  the 
honor  of  the  nation,  the  independence  of  the  nation  and  questions 
where  third  parties  were  interested.  And  then  I  wondered  why  they 
did  not  save  words  and  enumerate  the  things  that  were  to  be  submitted 
and  not  the  exceptions.  But  when  I  saw  what  was  announced  later, 
and  apparently  with  authority,  as  the  substance  of  that  treaty,  I 
found  that,  while  the  matters  to  be  arbitrated  did  not  include  all 
matters,  all  matters  without  exception  were  to  be  investigated. 
And  I  regard  that  as  the  most  important  part  that  we  have  found  in 
any  treaty.  I  am  not  afraid  of  war  after  investigation:  I  am  afraid 
of  war  before  investigation.  I  am  not  afraid  of  war  deUberately 
entered  into:  I  am  afraid  of  war  commenced  in  passion,  the  war  that 
is  undertaken  because  something  has  been  done  that  arouses  resent- 
ment and  before  the  peace  forces  of  a  nation  have  a  chance  to  be  felt 
and  heard.  Somebody  shoots,  and  then  we  have  to  kill  two  persons 
because  one  has  been  killed;  and  then  the  other  side  has  to  kill  four 
because  two  have  been  killed;  and  we  proceed  until  finally  one  party 
is  so  embarrassed  that  an  outside  friend  suggests  that  it  is  time  to 
stop  and  get  ready  for  another  war.    That  is  what  has  been  going  on, 
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and  then  a  treaty  provides  conditions  which  inevitably  lead  to  further 
dispute,  because,  instead  of  settUng  the  question  upon  justice,  they 
settle  it  by  force, — and  no  question  is  ever  settled  by  force.  Might 
cannot  make  right,  and  no  question  is  permanently  settled  until  the 
settlement  appeals  to  the  sense  of  justice  in  the  human  heart. 

Now  this  treaty,  which  provides  that  all  questions  will  be  submitted 
for  investigation,  to  my  mind  closes  the  door  to  war.  And  I  am  here 
to  rejoice.  I  believe  we  have  taken  a  great  step  in  advance,  and  that 
this  treaty  which  has  been  practically  agreed  upon  between  our  coun- 
try and  Great  Britain  will  become  the  basis  upon  which  other  treaties 
will  be  made.  It  has  already  been  announced  that  it  has  been  pre- 
sented to  France,  and  naturally  so,  for  France  has  been  the  historic 
friend  of  the  United  States.  And,  speaking  for  myself,  I  would  not 
have  been  in  favor  of  any  treaty  with  any  country  that  we  were  not 
willing  to  make  with  France.  But  I  believe  that  the  attitude  of  our 
nation  should  be  that  we  are  ready  to  make  with  every  country  any 
treaty  that  we  are  ready  to  make  with  any  country.  Yesterday 
morning's  paper  announced  that  Germany  had  been  notified  that  this 
treaty  could  be  made  between  Germany  and  the  United  States.  I  sup- 
pose that  they  are  giving  this  to  us  by  "  peace  "  meal  for  fear  we  are  not 
strong  enough  yet  to  take  it  as  a  whole.  I  presume  by  to-morrow  morn- 
ing we  shall  be  notified  that  Japan  has  also  been  included  in  this  ar- 
rangement,— and  I  hope  so.  Not  that  I  desire  to  lessen  the  circulation 
of  the  sensational  press,  but  I  think  that  we  have  had  enough  talk  of 
war  with  Japan,  and  that  we  can  now  lay  aside  any  prejudice  that  the 
war  talk  may  have  aroused  and  recognize  that  there  never  was  any 
more  danger  of  war  with  Japan  than  with  any  other  country.  But, 
with  the  pending  treaty  as  a  model,  I  believe  that  we  can  now  proceed 
and  make  treaties  with  every  other  nation  of  the  world.  And  I  have 
no  doubt  that  England  will  proceed  to  make  this  kind  of  a  treaty 
with  other  nations,  and  that  other  nations  will  then  make  treaties 
back  and  forth  until  the  world  will  be  held  together  by  these  con- 
tracts which  will  make  war  so  remote  a  possibihty  that  even  the  com- 
panies that  make  armor  will  no  longer  be  able  to  support  lobbyists 
at  the  Capitol  to  point  out  the  necessity  for  great  battleships. 

My  only  regret  is — and  it  is  a  regret  based  upon  my  pride  in  my 
nation — that  our  nation  did  not  stand  forth  before  any  other,  and 
make  this  proposition  to  all  nations,  and  thus  win  a  deserved  place 
as  the  leader  of  all  the  peace  forces  on  this  earth.  As  an  American, 
I  would  like  to  have  seen  our  nation,  blessed  as  no  other  nation  has 
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been  blessed,  protected  as  no  other  nation  has  been  protected,  and  in  a 
position  to  do  what  no  other  nation  was  in  a  position  to  do,  assume  this 
leadership.  I  would  like  to  have  seen  this  nation  rise  to  the  respon- 
sibilities of  its  position,  and,  without  waiting  for  any  nation,  announce 
that  it  was  willing  to  put  God's  doctrine  to  the  test  and  see  what  in- 
fluence example  would  have  upon  the  nations  of  the  world.  But  we 
did  not  do  it.  We  waited  until  the  other  Enghsh-speaking  nations 
joined  with  us,  and  thus  the  honor  will  be  sjiared;  but  I  think  the  other 
nations  will  so  quickly  join  that  we  shall  all  have  the  credit  together, 
and  that  in  a  few  months  there  will  be  no  great  nation  that  will  stand 
before  the  public  and  risk  the  arousing  of  public  sentiment  by  refusing 
to  enter  into  this  kind  of  agreement  with  any  and  all  other  nations. 

There  are  still  many  things  to  do  that  will  make  the  resort  to  war, 
and  even  to  arbitration,  less  frequent  than  it  is  now;  and  I  take  it 
for  granted  that  our  forces  will  now  be  directed  toward  the  work 
of  cultivating  a  spirit  that  will  settle  questions  even  before  they  are 
submitted  to  any  institution.  I  have  been  very  much  interested  in 
what  I  have  heard  this  morning  concerning  the  broad  scope  of  the 
work  of  the  Carnegie  Endowment  as  outlined.  There  is  one  part  of 
its  work  that  I  suppose  will  be  treated  later, — that  of  the  education 
of  the  public.  Now  I  believe  in  publicity ;  I  believe  that  the  best  thing 
that  you  can  do  for  an  error  is  to  make  it  stand  out  where  it  can  be 
seen,  and  that  one  of  the  things  which  that  department  should  do  is 
to  investigate  the  influences  that  have  been  back  of  war  and  war 
scares;  I  think  it  would  do  this  country  some  good  to  have  an  inves- 
tigation of  the  things  that  have  continually  projected  wars  by  the 
people  as  dangers  to  be  feared.  I  have  my  views  as  to  the  cause,  and 
I  would  like  to  have  enough  information  to  assure  you  here  of  the 
correctness  of  those  views.  I  beUeve  that  one  of  the  difficulties  has 
been  with  papers  that  put  the  making  of  money  above  interest  in 
their  country  and  that  think  more  of  a  big  scare  headline  than  they 
do  of  a  nation's  peace  and  the  friendship  of  nations. 

I  have  had  some  illustrations  of  that  in  this  recent  anxiety  over  the 
situation  in  Mexico.  I  was  irritated  when  I  found  that  a  minister  of 
Mexico  happened  to  be  in  the  United  States  and  was  besieged  by 
reporters  who  attempted  to  get  interviews  out  of  him  in  regard  to 
what  he  thought  our  country  ought  to  do,  or  what  it  had  done,  and 
what  his  country  woifld  do  if  our  country  did  so  and  so.  It  seems  to 
me  that  their  questions  as  reported  were  a  violation  of  the  good  will 
that  ought  to  exist  between  neighboring  nations.    But  I  think  I 
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reached  the  limit  of  impatience  when  a  representative  of  a  news  agency 
hailed  me  as  I  stepped  out  of  an  automobile  in  Detroit,  and  said,  "  We 
have  just  received  a  dispatch  from  Arizona  that  ex-President  Roose- 
velt has  arranged  to  raise  a  regiment  in  case  of  war  with  Japan,  and 
we  want  to  know  whether  you  will  raise  one  or  not."  I  have  reported 
to  you  exactly  what  the  man  said.  I  said,  *'Mr.  Roosevelt  has  made 
no  such  arrangement."  He  said,  "Yes,  we  have  a  telegram  to  that 
effect."  I  said,  "You  ought  to  verify  a  dispatch  like  that  before  you 
publish  it."  He  said,  "We  have."  I  said,  "No,  Mr.  Roosevelt  has 
made  no  such  arrangement."  "But,"  he  said,  "if  he  has,  will  you 
raise  a  regiment?"  Now,  my  friends,  I  want  to  ask  you,  what  do 
you  think  of  the  desire  for  news  that  must  animate  a  news  agency 
that  will  spread  a  report  that  the  ex-President  of  the  United  States  is 
so  sure  that  there  is  to  be  war  with  another  nation  that  he  has  made 
arrangements  to  raise  a  regiment  in  case  of  the  war?  Such  a  report  as 
that  would  naturally  be  telegraphed  to  the  other  nations,  and,  if  they 
judged  men  by  ordinary  standards,  they  would  think,  "  Well,  surely , 
when  an  ex-President  of  the  United  States  makes  arrangements  for 
raising  a  regiment,  the  people  over  there  must  think  war  is  near  at 
hand."  I  give  that  simply  as  an  illustration.  And  I  think  it  would 
be  well  to  have  some  Hght  thrown  upon  this  cause  for  the  war  scares. 

But  I  think  the  most  influential  cause  of  the  war  scares  that  are 
used  to  keep  up  this  desire  for  a  large  navy  is  this  pecuniary  interest 
of  the  men  who  make  battleships;  and  I  would  like  to  have  some 
investigation  of  the  amount  of  money  that  is  spent  every  year  in  cul- 
tivating this  sham  patriotism  that  is  manifesting  itself  in  all  the  na- 
tions where  they  have  navy  leagues.  We  have  a  distinguished  gentle- 
man here  from  France.  He  will  correct  me  if  I  am  mistaken,  but 
I  have  seen  statements  attributed  to  the  navy  league  of  France.  I 
have  seen  statements  attributed  to  the  navy  league  of  Great  Britain, 
and  of  Germany;  and,  my  friends,  I  would  Hke  to  know  who  puts  up 
the  money.  We  find  that  the  navy  league  of  each  country  plays  the 
other  countries  against  its  own  nation,  and,  whenever  a  battleship  is 
built  anywhere,  its  pictures  are  spread  before  people  as  the  reason 
why  the  country  in  which  this  navy  league  is  operating  should  have 
more  battleships.  I  believe  that  is  a  part  of  the  educational  work 
that  needs  to  be  done, — that  light  should  be  turned  upon  this  and  force 
these  men,  who  are  wrapping  the  nation's  flag  about  them  while  trjdng 
to  plunge  their  hands  into  a  nation's  pocket,  to  stand  forth  in  their 
true  mercenary  character. 
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Then  I  think  a  third  phase  of  educational  work  is  illustrated  by 
what  is  being  done  by  the  distinguished  citizen  of  France  who  honors 
this  meeting  with  his  presence.  It  was  my  pleasure  to  meet  Baron 
d'Estournelles  de  Constant  about  seven  years  ago,  the  first  time  I 
visited  his  city,  and  it  has  been  my  pleasure  to  renew  acquaintance 
with  him  since.  I  was  gratified  when  I  learned  that  he  was  making  a 
tour  of  the  United  States.  I  beheve  that  the  influence  in  this  country 
of  men  Uke  him  talking  of  the  interests  of  international  peace  is  enor- 
mous. We  are  so  constituted  that  we  gather  enthusiasm  from  one 
another,  and,  when  one  stands  up  whose  heart  is  full  of  his  subject  and 
who  speaks  directly  to  the  hearts  of  others,  we  sometimes  reaHze  some- 
thing in  us  the  presence  of  which  we  hardly  knew.  And  he  has  awak- 
ened a  multitude  of  our  people  who  are  for  peace  and  have  been  for  it 
all  the  time,  only  they  have  not  had  occasion  before  to  express  them- 
selves upon  the  subject.  When  he  speaks  before  an  audience  and  the 
audience  applauds,  those  who  have  not  been  interested  catch  the 
spirit  of  the  meeting,  and  the  more  timid  ones  are  made  bold  by  the 
boldness  of  the  bold.    This  is  another  great  educational  influence. 

But,  my  friends,  I  have  not  time  to  discuss  this  question.  I  only 
arose  to  express  my  gratification  at  the  progress  that  has  been  made, 
and  to  congratulate  you  upon  the  part  that  this  Mohonk  Conference 
has  had  in  it.  It  is  difficult,  when  we  see  a  result,  to  know  of  all  the 
causes  that  have  entered  into  it;  but  this  has  been  one  of  the  molding 
influences  of  this  country;  it  has  been  one  of  the  organizations  that 
has  persistently,  in  season  and  out  of  season,  brought  before  the  atten- 
tion of  the  country  the  fact  that  war  is  brutal  and  that  civiHzed  man 
should  settle  his  disputes  by  reason  and  not  by  force.  And  this  Con- 
ference has  helped  to  raise  the  sentiment  among  the  people  and  to 
Hft  the  moral  and  the  ethical  standards  as  they  relate  to  peace. 

I  beheve  that  hereafter  our  work,  as  I  suggested  in  the  beginning,  is 
largely  the  cultivation  of  the  sentiment  that  will  remove  the  causes 
that  have  heretofore  led  to  war;  and  I  will  mention  three  things  that 
I  consider  important. 

First,  I  beheve  that  we  ought  to  cultivate  sentiment  in  favor  of 
including  war  loans  with  the  things  that  are  now  prohibited;  that  is, 
that  we  shall  no  more  loan  money  to  people  to  carry  on  war  than 
supply  arms  and  ammunition  with  which  to  fight.  I  know  of  no 
reason  why  the  money-changers  of  the  world  should  be  allowed  to  sit 
back  and  make  money  out  of  carnage  when  other  people  are  prohibited 
from  doing  so.    I  think  it  is  only  the  overpowering  influence  of  the 
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dollar  that  has  led  the  world  to  consent  to  it  up  to  this  time.  It  is  a 
good  time  to  cultivate  a  sentiment  against  placing  the  dollar  on  any 
other  basis  than  other  things  used  as  war  material.  Second,  I  believe 
we  ought  to  cultivate  a  sentiment  against  having  the  navy  of  a  country 
used  under  any  circumstances  for  the  collection  of  the  debts  of  people. 
We  would  not  allow  a  man's  life  to  be  taken  because  he  owes  his  fellow- 
men,  and  I  think  the  time  ought  to  be  here  now  when  we  can  declare 
to  the  world  that  we  will  not  consent  to  shoot  people  of  other  countries 
merely  because  they  may  owe  somebody  in  our  country.  Back  of  it 
all  lies  the  doctrine  that  a  dollar  is  worth  more  than  a  man;  the  doc- 
trine that  the  love  of  money  is  the  root  of  e\n.\ ;  for,  when  we  get  down 
to  the  bottom  of  war,  we  find  that  back  of  war  is  usually  the  desire  to 
get  some  material  advantage.  And,  third,  I  beUeve,  my  friends,  that 
back  of  all  our  present  peace  movements  must  be  the  cultivation  of  a 
higher  ideal,  of  a  sentiment  that  will  put  human  life  above  the  things 
that  man  handles.  Man,  the  creature  of  the  Almighty  and  placed 
here  to  carry  out  the  divine  decree,  is  superior  to  any  material  thing; 
and,  in  proportion  as  the  world  can  be  brought  to  understand  that 
man  stands  above  everything  else,  we  will  find  less  and  less  cause  even 
to  take  questions  before  arbitral  courts;  and  along  this  Une  I  beHeve 
this  Conference  will  have  a  great  work  before  it.  Even  when  we  have 
treaties  that  reach  our  highest  expectations,  there  is  the  work  of  pre- 
paring the  hearts  of  men  to  accept  the  only  doctrine  upon  which  peace 
can  permanently  rest,  and  that  is  the  doctrine  of  human  brotherhood, 
the  doctrine  of  love  for  man  to  man;  and,  when  the  world  recognizes 
that  doctrine  of  brotherhood  and  recognizes  the  kinship  that  each 
should  feel  to  every  other,  we  will  not  kill  one  another  in  order  to  get 
that  which  other  people  possess  that  we  may  want. 
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